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ouston is a city beset by 
Hi Texas-size growing pains. 

The 1980 census ranked it 
as our fifth largest city and cer- 
tified it the fastest growing major 
metropolitan area in the country. 
The trend continues with more 


than 1,000 families and vehicles 


joining its traffic jams each week. 
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One result, as GPO window 

clerk Lois Clark observes, is that 
“you wait in line at the bank, at 
the supermarket, at red 
lights—you wait everywhere.” 
Another, as director of Customer 
Services Jairus Beck points out, is 
that “postal people in Houston are 
called upon to serve the equivalent 
of a new city of 100,000 every 
year—a city the size of Abilene or 
Waco, TX.” 


Much of Houston’s allure is its 
booming economy. The home of 
the Astrodome and the astronauts 
is also the nation’s leading 
manufacturer of petrochemicals 
and synthetic rubber...its third 
largest port...its most prolific 
builder of new housing...and cor- 
porate headquarters for some 60 
companies with annual revenues of 
more than $100 million apiece. A 
newspaper vendor advertising the 
“largest job section in the world” 
captures the mood better than any 
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headline in this city: The rate 
of unemployment is half that 
of the nation at large. 

At the same time, the explosive 
and unplanned nature of Houston’s 
growth makes it a tough city to get 
around in, as the Postal Service 
and everyone else in the business 
of providing service to its popula- 
tion has unfortunately learned 
first-hand. Roadways simply can’t 
be built as fast as people pour in 
and the resulting traffic 
jams—mammoth even by New 
York standards—are but one of the 
obstacles to service inherent in the 
city’s structure. 

Houston's city limits enclose 569 
square miles, giving the Houston 
MSC a delivery area of 1,600 
square miles when surrounding 
suburbs are factored into the pic- 
ture. 

Beyond that, Houston has no 
zoning restrictions and, conse- 
quently, none of the usual 
neighborhood distinctions: A single 
block may contain a house, a fac- 
tory, a church, a bar, as well as a 
medical center. And not only is the 
city expanding outward—the usual 
pattern of urban growth—it is ex- 
panding inward as developers fill 
the vacant lots still remaining even 
downtown. Last year alone, five 
million square feet of office space 
rose in the Houston downtown 


that is bustling with business by 
day but a virtual ghost town by 
dusk. 

In the summer of ‘81, it all com- 
bined to produce a crisis of sorts 
for the Postal Service. A heavily 
advertised front-page story in the 
Houston Post reported finding un- 
conscionably long waiting 
times—20, 40, 45 and even 60 
minutes—at area postal facilities. 
That in turn prompted the Con- 
gressional subcommittee for postal 
personnel and modernization 
(headed by Houston’s own Mickey 
Leland) to conduct an on-site in- 
vestigation into the whys and 
wherefores of mail service that 
couldn't keep pace with population 
growth. 

Postmaster Wally Kido, who 
came to Houston from California 
shortly before the Post story 
broke, recalls the episode this way: 
“It certainly wasn’t a comfortable 
feeling to be brought in to head up 
an operation and almost im- 





mediately find it under a substan- 
tial barrage—an attack—by a ma- 
jor portion of the metropolitan 
media. But by and large, the story 
was accurate, responsible repor- 
ting—though it should be noted 
that it followed closely on the 
heels of a rate increase. 

“In retrospect, I suppose they did 
us a favor—and I said so at the 
hearings. Sure, it put a spotlight 
on Houston's problems, but it also 
led to a commitment at all levels 
to solve those problems—and fast. 
The response within the Postal Ser- 
vice didn’t take the form of 
criticism, it took the form of 
‘Houston's got a problem, we've 
got to help them.” 

The effort was so successful that 
it has since evolved into a multi- 
pronged Customer Services Im- 
provement program, elements of 
which are now being implemented 
in big-city post offices nationwide. 
It is already underway in 
Washington, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Dallas, and Miami, and 
will soon be coming to Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Albany, Boston, Oakland, 
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and San Jose. The plan is to bring 
the program on-line in two addi- 
tional cities in each of the Postal 
Service's five regions each year. 

The program isn’t as much a 
series of techniques as a commit- 
ment to a philosophy of flexibility. 
In essence, it boils down to a 
touch of technology leavened with 
a healthy dose of common 
sense—with an emphasis on the 
latter—ending up with real team- 
work. 

In Houston, action to improve 
customer service started with 
recognition of a harsh reality: 
Given the three-year lead-time re- 
quired for construction of a wholly 
new facility, more offices could be 
part of the solution for the 
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future—but not the present. Accor- 
dingly, a range of innovative 
strategies was developed for each 
of the perceived trouble spots: 

© Long lines. An innovation im- 
mediately popular on both sides of 
the service counter was the 
“Houston sweep,” which puts 
clerks on patrol in lobbies 
distributing forms and handling 
routine functions to keep waiting 
lines short. Houston has also in- 
stalled new vending equipment in 
the lobbies of all postal facilities, 
and introduced another change 
especially welcomed by clerks—a 
compact, easy-to-use book on rates 
and services with plastic-encased 
pages and colored tabs. 

® Accessibility of postal 
facilities. Here the focus was on 
providing services in places people 


would visit anyway. Stamp ven- 
ding and change machines have 
been installed in Houston super- 
markets and drug stores, and five 
department stores are being equip- 
ped with mini-service centers com- 
plete with scales and lockboxes. 
Both operations are maintained 
and serviced by USPS personnel. 
In a related effort, 10,000 new 
lockboxes were installed 
throughout the city and another 
12,000 were slated for installation 
this coming year. 

© Image. Some traditional 
techniques were used to upgrade 
the Postal Service's image—spru- 
cing up lobbies and vehicles with 
paint and polish—as well as some 
not-so-traditional ones, such as in- 
stalling programmable calculators 
and electronic scales at windows. 
To heighten their sensitivity to 
customers’ concerns, window 
clerks took part in a special 
courtesy training program that 
features role playing. And to 
assure no base was left untouched, 
teams of supervisors and craft 
employees particularly expert in 





retail operations conducted in- 
depth “image audits” in stations 
throughout the city. 

But in the final analysis, what 
has made the biggest difference of 
all in Houston is the commitment 
of individuals at all levels to make 
it their personal business to im- 
prove service. In short, the postal 
people of Houston have dedicated 
themselves to proving that pro- 
viding good service is indeed a 
priority of highest order in the 
Postal Service. 

What that entails varies from 
person to person, from place to 
place. What remains constant is 
the attitude that there is always 
something to be done. 

Window clerk Lois Hart may 
well be right when she observes, 
“It's just human nature to com- 
plain.” 

But this veteran of Houston’s 
courtesy training program also has 
a surefire technique for leaving 
even an irate customer with a good 
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impression of the Postal Service: 
“When someone complains to me, 
I just apologize for the problem 
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and smile and say, ‘Have a nice 


day.” @ 


CLERKS WELCOME ‘SMART’ SCALES, CALCULATORS 


mong Houston window clerks, 

L the odds-on favorite of the 
Customer Services Improvement 
Project is the computer technology 
behind their new programmable 
calculators and electronic scales. 

“They have really made a big 
difference,” says window clerk 
Catherine Rosette of the Martin 
Luther King Station, “particularly 
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when it comes to finding rates for 
foreign countries and recording the 
money orders that are always in 
heavy demand here around the 
first of the month.” 

The automated equipment at 
Houston windows—now being in- 
troduced in selected postal facilities 

nationwide—functions much like 
the devices already in wide use in 
supermarkets and other retail 
operations. 
When a customer 
presents an item for mailing 
at a window with automation, 
the clerk puts it on a 
scale connected to a “smart” 
calculator. The programs 
in the scale’s electronic 
memory make all neces- 
sary computations once 
information about service 
classification, destination 
ZIP Code, and other 
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relevant variables has been entered 
through the attached keyboard. 
The scale calculates the postage 
rate in a matter of seconds and 
flashes it on a small screen in front 
of the customer. 

A push of a button transfers a 
record of the entire transaction to 
the calculator’s memory, where it 
is stored until the time comes to 
prepare the day’s accountability 
forms. Pushing a button on the 
calculator produces a written 
receipt that lists all services provid- 
ed and the amounts charged for 
them, as well as the total charged 
and the amount of change returned 
to the customer. At the end of the 
day, the accountability report for 
each clerk who has worked at the 
window can be ready in less than a 
minute, as compared to the 20 
minutes or more it takes to prepare 
each one manually. @ 














To paraphrase Mark Twain 


THE KEPORTS OF OUR DEATH 


columnist writing in 

Newsweek magazine has coin- 
ed the term “future shuck” for the 
stories we're all seeing about how 
electronics and home computers 
are going to change our lives. He 
says he turned skeptical about 
“professional futurists” when he 
realized that none of the predic- 
tions he'd read as a child had ever 
come to be. 

People who have followed 
predictions about the Postal Ser- 
vice over the years have good 
reason to share the columnist’s 
suspicion of futurists. 

We've been fed stories about the 
coming demise of the Postal Ser- 
vice for as long as we can remem- 
ber. The scenario is that electronic 
communications will eliminate the 
need for physical delivery of mail 
and turn the postal system into a 
dead letter office. 

The debate—which has been not 
whether this is true, but when it 
will happen—actually began in the 
19th century. In 1872 Postmaster 
General John A. J. Creswell—hav- 
ing witnessed the invention of the 
telegraph and facsimile transmis- 
sion (discovered in 1850)—used his 
annual report to announce the ap- 
proaching decline in the need for 
postal services. It was inevitable, 
he said. 

A hundred years later—in the 
mid 1970s—the inevitable hadn't 
happened, but a trio of economic 
forecasts again predicted a terminal 
trend in mail volume. One of these 
gloomy analyses said that volume 
could drop as low as 65 billion 
pieces by 1981; the most optimistic 
projection was 91 billion pieces for 
that year. 

It’s fortunate that these “experts” 
didn’t have to pay a penny per er- 
ror—the prediction closest to the 


mark was off by 19 billion pieces. 
Apparently, everyone was listening 
to the experts except mailers. An- 
nual mail volume climbed to 97 
billion pieces in 1978, 100 billion 
in 1979, soared to 106 billion 
pieces the following year, and hit 
110 billion in 1981. Current projec- 
tions put 1982 volume at 113 
billion pieces—and this despite the 
15-to-20-cent rate increase last 
year. 
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*Includes government and 
non-profit sectors 


Where did the futurists’ “doom 
and gloom” thesis go wrong? It 
sounded logical when they said it. 
Was their timing off? Is a massive 
volume slump just around the cor- 
ner? Is the mailstream still destined 
to become a trickle? 


In a word, the answer is “no,” 
according to William R. Cum- 
mings, Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral for Planning—although he 
feels “not likely” is the better term. 
“The fact is,” says Cummings, “the 
key to future volume lies in 
whether the Postal Service can 
maintain the greater rate stability 
it achieved in the second half of 
the ‘70s.” 

In his view, there are two major 
flaws in the doom and gloom 
thesis: one was discounting the 
Postal Service's ability to affect its 
own fate, and the second was a 
failure to take the long view. 

Cummings, whose department 
has been responsible for untangling 
the truth from the forecasts of the 
past, says that precise data on the 
Postal Service's business and a 
healthy dose of 20-20 hindsight has 
made the task a lot easier. 

He sympathizes with his prede- 
cessors. In the early ‘70s they 
witnessed the effects of a series of 
postage rate boosts as the newly 
formed Postal Service shifted the 
cost of running the organization 
from the taxpayers to rate- 
payers—all during a period of 
double-digit inflation. Each in- 
crease stifled volume growth, and 
in 1975 there was an actual dip in 
volume. The experts, reasoning 
that the postal system's overhead 
would grow with inflation, figured 
that unit costs would continue to 
rise as volume stood still. They 
foresaw a vicious cycle of higher 
rates, lower volume, higher rates. 
And this, they concluded, would 
push the nation into electronic 
communications and leave the 
USPS holding the bag. 

Looking back at the last decade, 
it’s easier to see that the stagnating 
volume of the early ‘70s resulted 





BEEN GREATLY EXAGGERATED 


from the one-two punch of higher 
rates and the nation’s worst reces- 
sion since the Great Depression. 
But to get the best view of what 
happened it’s necessary to stand 
back still farther and look at mail 
volume since 1886 (the first year of 
adequate volume data). Over the 
roughly 100 years since then, vol- 
ume has faltered only twice: dur- 
ing the depression of the ‘30s and 
again in the recession of the ‘70s. 

Cummings: “The fact of the 
matter is that electronics have been 
diverting business away from the 
Postal Service ever since 1837 
when the Post Office Department 
gave Samuel Morse the seed 
money to invent the telegraph. 

“But our volume has increased 
almost every year since that time, 
despite the fact that the telegraph 
has been joined by the telephone, 
radio, television, cable, micro- 
wave, and now data communica- 
tions via satellite.” 

Cummings’ basic message is that 
you need only chart three fac- 
tors—mail volume, population and 
the country’s economy—to see 
what affects the mailstream: that 
is, mail volume increases when 
there is growth in population, 
number of households and 
disposable income. 

Given this pattern he sees a 
favorable outlook for volume 
growth in the coming decade, since 
long-term forecasts predict healthy 
economic growth over the next 25 
years and the Census Bureau 
predicts 22 million more people 
and 16 million new house- 
holds by 1990. 

But the question still remains: 
Will this hold true as the impact of 
the electronic communications is 
felt? In answer, Cummings notes 
that a detailed study of who mails 


what and to whom, begun in the 
late 1970s, shows that mail is 
primarily a means for business to 
remain in contact with its custo- 
mers. Business sends 56 percent of 
all mail to households (when 
AT&T wants to reach out and 
touch its customers, it must use the 
U.S. mail) and another 11 percent 
is sent by households back te 
business. Subtract the household- 
to-household correspondence and 
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merchandise on a universal basis.” 
Factor in the fit and trim Postal 
Service of the 1980s—which hand- 
led 30 percent more mail with 10 
percent fewer employees in 1981 
than it did in 1970—and Cum- 
mings becomes even more confi- 
dent about the next two decades. 
There are clouds on the 
horizon—and some nearer to 
hand. The current recession, for in- 
stance, could slow volume, he 





“The fact of the matter is that electronics 
have been diverting business away from 
the Postal Service ever since 1837...but 
our volume has increased almost every 
year since that time, despite the fact that 
the telegraph has been joined by the 
telephone, radio, television, cable, 
microwave, and now data 
communications via satellite.” 
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that leaves only about 27 percent 
of all mail that is business-to- 
business—that segment which is 
most susceptible to diversion by 
business-to-business electronic 
communications. 

“If,” Cummings wonders, “the 
growth of electronics means the 
end of delivery organizations, 
where are the analysts predicting 
that United Parcel Service will be 
out of business in the year 20007 
Or that the electronic wave of the 
future is going to swamp Federal 
Express? We're in the same line of 
work as they are—and the Emerys, 
the Airbornes, etc. The only dif- 
ference is that we deliver mail and 


believes, although it apparently 
hasn’t in the first two quarters of 
this fiscal year. 

However, if the long-term 
economic health of the country 
holds to current forecasts, Cum- 
mings believes that the only thing 
that could put his predictions in 
the “future shuck” category is a 
drop in USPS productivity and the 
pressure this would have on rates. 
But with the introduction of letter- 
mail processing automation that's 
scheduled to start this fall and with 
ZIP +4 incentives slated for 1983, 
he believes we will be able to 
maintain our highly favorable pro- 
ductivity growth.@ 








Georgia Postmaster spins hometown humor into book 
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ou might call Fred Peterson 
Yi Postal Service’s Mark 
Twain. 

Postal employees have been 
chuckling over Peterson's 
homespun stories for 20 years, and 
he hasn’t run out of anecdotes yet. 
“And I never will,” vows Peterson, 
the postmaster of Vidalia, GA, 
since 1957. 

He and his wife Kitty, the 
“Missus,” weave everyday events 
in a mythical post office and town 
into monthly columns that appear 
in the state and national magazines 
of the National Association of 
Postmasters of the United States. 

The columns are sometimes 
humorous, sometimes poignant, 
and always human. They poke fun 
at Headquarters people, sectional 
center managers, postal inspectors, 
substitute rural carriers, demand- 
ing customers, neighbors, members 
of the Peterson clan, and, most 
often, Peterson himself. 

For instance, there's the time (ac- 
cording to one of his tales) he was 
stranded in his daughter's car dur- 
ing a rainstorm. Soaking wet and 
chilled to the bone, he had a 
choice between pneumonia and 
changing into a bunny suit his 
daughter planned to use in her 
work with children. After the 
storm passed, he attempted to fix 
the car, darting in and out of 
bushes to avoid being seen by 
passing motorists—unsuccessfully. 
The sheriff allowed Peterson one 
phone call before locking him up 
for the night. He called his 
wife—and got a wrong number. 

Peterson's “cracker barrel” 
stories remind readers of the times 
long gone, when people managed 
without indoor plumbing, no one 
locked their doors and the 
“mailman” knew everyone on his 
route personally. 

Most of Peterson's characters are 
composites of people he has 
known or met, fleshed out with a 
generous helping of imagination. A 
favorite, for example, is a 


substitute rural carrier named Jeb 
Cooty, “the most miserable burden 
fate ever wished upon anyone.” 
Jeb gets his boss [Peterson] in all 
kinds of jams with postal higher- 
ups and then weasels out of the 
responsibility by saying, “I never 
tole those fellers these things wuz 
my idea, I gave you all the credit.” 

Peterson also likes to poke gen- 
tle fun at “those fellers up in 
Washington.” Without fail, when 
they come down to Georgia to 
straighten out the post office, they 
end up being outwitted by the 
local folks. 

Like the time Mr. Tippins, a 
representative of Delivery Services, 
came to remeasure Vidalia’s rural 
route—arriving right after a com- 
munity club had been inspired to 
run a contest for the most original 
mailbox. 

As the story goes, Mr. Tippins 
was in an unreceptive mood to 
begin with because the regular car- 
rier was home with the flu, and 
the postmaster had to drive Tip- 
pins over the route. His disposition 
disintegrated further as they drove 
past a mailbox mounted on an old 
grain cradle, another on a rusty 
plow, boxes in tree stumps, on 
welded chains; a miniature red 
schoolhouse, a covered wagon, 
and a metal stalk of corn with the 
box on one of the extended 
leaves—all candidates for the 
originality prize. 

“It was pretty sticky in the car,” 
writes Peterson. “We were using 
Mr. T’s automobile, of course, 
since it had been calibrated for the 
measuring, and I just had to sit 
and take it when he told me what 
he thought. I knew that when he 
got through with me back at the 
sectional center I'd do well to keep 
my job.” 

But deliverance came in the form 
of Sally Kate, a member of the 
contest committee. Sally Kate 
waylaid them just before they 
turned back on the hard road. In 
no time at all, she appointed Mr. 


Tippins one of the judges and had 
a picture taken of him surrounded 
by young lovelies holding a 
mailbox in a large hornet's nest 
bearing the sign, “First Prize.” The 
picture was subsequently sent to 
Tippins to hang on his office wall 
at Headquarters. “We never heard 
[about] the package, but I know it 
was received. It went registered, 
special delivery, and special handl- 


ing. 

It’s left to the reader to decide 
whether “cracker barrel” stories are 
true, partially true or pure fiction. 
But most people are so busy 
laughing they never think about 
it—even posta! inspectors. 

Peterson often reserves space in 
his columns for postal inspectors. 
“I used to laugh,” he writes in one 
column, “when somebody told that 
old joke about the two biggest liars 
in the world: the postal inspector 
who appears at a post office say- 
ing, ‘I've come to help you,’ and 
the postmaster who admits him 
with the even bigger lie, ‘I’m glad 
to see you.’ I thought it was pretty 
funny. I told it to the barrel gang, 
and the next time an inspector 
came they told it to him. It isn’t 
funny anymore.” 

Once, while Peterson was away 
at the funeral of his wife's uncle, 
the sectional center manager (“a 
man who obviously hates me”) 
made Jeb officer-in-charge. Jeb not 
only took charge of the post office 
but also of the general store where 
the mythical post office is located. 
When two visiting inspectors 
noticed Jeb blithely using the 
money from both places inter- 
changeably, he cheerfully explain- 
ed: Mister Fred had taught him 
everything he knows about the 
post office. And Jeb volunteered a 
lot of other stuff about Mister 
Fred. “He don’t think none uv you 
knows what you're doing. He 
don’t think none uv you's got 
sense enough to come down here 
and run his post office.” 

By popular demand, some of 
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Peterson's columns, as well as new 
material, were recently collected 
and published in book form. In 
relating these tales, Peterson says 
he is always careful about “not 
stepping on anyone’s toes.” As the 
book states: “Not only is any 
similarity between the characters in 
this book and real people, living or 
dead, coincidental, any people 
who claim a similarity should be 
ashamed of themselves.” 

The “cracker barrel” editorial 
staff includes Peterson's wife, Kit- 
ty, a school teacher and newspaper 
editor; their daughter, Catherine, a 
speech pathologist, costumer, and 
public speaker; their son-in-law, 
Carlton Harrison, a professional 
photographer, and writer; their 
son Martin, a radio disc jockey, 
nuclear plant construction super- 
visor, artist, and humorist; their 
daughter-in-law, Laura, a quality 
assurance engineer; and mother-in- 








law Beula Martin, a former public 
school teacher who has taught 
Sunday school for 73 years and, 
according to Peterson, the only 
good speller in the bunch. 

Story conferences are held infor- 
mally around the dining room 
table. “We sit and talk,” says 


Peterson, “and the stories just sort 
of grow out of the everyday things 
we talk about. Usually, we'll be 
working on two or three stories at 
a time.” 

Like Peterson's stories, his career 
as a journalist just sort of grew. In 
1962, as an officer of his state’s 
postmaster organization, he was 
asked to submit an article for its 
publication, the Cracker 
Postmaster. That led to a regular 
column called “Georgia on My 
Mind,” which led to a column in 
NAPUS’ national Gazette called 
“Around the Cracker Barrel.” 

Though Peterson portrays 
himself as a long-suffering 
postmaster constantly concerned 
about losing his job, in reality he 
is a very savvy businessman who 
crosses his “t's,” dots his “i's,” and 
carefully counts the revenue units 
of a level-20 post office serving 
23,009 city and rural customers. @ 


A sample from the Cracker Barrel 


....1 had made it to the church 
and through one-third of the ser- 
vice when consciousness returned. 
Evidently things were going 
smoothly. I walked down to the 
altar rail as the ushers came for- 
ward to take up the collection. 
Behind me Ruth Barham of 
Paulsville was singing a solo part 
in the new anthem and it was 
beautiful. 

I stood a little taller as I got 
caught up in the service and reach- 
ed out to take the collection plates. 
It was then I realized that my jinx 
had not passed. There were no col- 
lection plates. 

“Where are they?” the head 
usher whispered. 

“I don't know,” I whispered 
back. 

“Could they be in the pastor's 
study?” 

I reached in my pocket, ex- 
tracted the key and handed it to 


him. While the anthem continued 
he slipped out of the sanctuary and 
to the preacher's study. After what 
seemed eons to me he returned. He 
handed back the key and around it 
was the lock out of the door. 

“What happened?” I whispered. 

“The whole thing came out.” 

“Did you find the plates?” 

“I didn't get in.” 

I slipped out to the office and 
with my knife managed to get the 
door open. But it was no use. The 
collection plates were not there. I 
returned to the sanctuary where 
the puzzled choir was beginning its 
last verse for the third time. 

Unwilling to tell the preacher I 
had failed to take up any money I 
opened some song books and pass- 
ed them to the ushers. But they 
weren't good substitutes. People 
with folding money were afraid it 
would fall off, and some of the 
pocket change did. 


The big finish came when Miss 
Azalea got a bouk loaded with 
silver and dropped it. Miss Azalea, 
the village character who carried 
the Missus on that wild automobile 
ride down the railroad track a cou- 
ple of months ago, was not a bit 
disturbed. She got right down on 
her hands and knees and began 
scooping it up. Children from all 
over the church dived under seats 
to help, and pretty soon the men 
and women had joined in. 

My impulse was to walk away 
and never come back. I turned to 
leave—and then I turned back. I 
had accomplished something, I 
realized, that even the preacher 
couldn't. Through my bungling I 
had got more people on their knees 
in that sanctuary than I had seen 
since I was a boy. @ 

—Reprinted by permission from 

Around the Cracker Barrel 








=) own on the windy flatlands 

[Je the Texas Panhandle it's 
not at all unusual to see a 

windmill or two on the landscape. 
But the latest addition to the area’s 
skyline —a windmill in the park- 
ing lot of the Borger, TX, Post Of- 
fice — might be cause for a double 

take. 

The first erected on a postal site, 
the windmill represents a small, 
but unique contribution to a ma- 
jor, nationwide Postal Service ef- 
fort to use alternative energy 
sources and save money. 

Since installation in September 
of this year, the modern version of 
an age-old energy producer has 
been converting the fast-blowing 
winds of the region's flat terrain 
into heating and cooling for the 
three-year-old postal facility. 

Borger was chosen for a one- 
year test of the windmill because 
the Panhandle has the highest wind 
energy in the continental United 
States. Winds average 14 m.p.h. 
and a 26 m.p.h. wind is common- 
place in the town, located about 50 
miles northeast of Amarillo. 

“We need a little less than an 
eight-mile-an-hour wind to gene- 
rate power,” Borger Postmaster 
W.T. (Dub) Riley says. “During 
our first month of operation we 
used one-third fewer kilowatts 
than normal. And, overall we ex- 
pect the windmill to provide about 
40 percent of our electricity.” 

The wind generator has a max- 
imum output of 30,000 watts of 
electricity in a 30 to 40 m.p.h. 
wind. This is roughly equivalent to 
the needs of 15 average homes. 

Energy that is not used, partic- 
ularly during the hours the post of- 































fice is closed, will be sold to the 
area’s electric utility company. 
Two meters are used, one auto- 
matically diverting the unused 
energy to the utility. 

Built by a small business firm in 
Burburnett, TX, the windmill cost 
about $25,000 plus $4,000 for in- 
stallation. The blades are 32 feet 
across and basically constructed of 
fiberglas. They are strong, yet flex- 
ible, and can survive 125 m.p.h. 
winds by bending to an angle up 
to 45 degrees without damage. 

Postmaster Riley reports that 
maintenance of the windmill is no 
problem. About every two to three 
months, Fireman/Laborer Kay D. 
Moffitt cleans and lubricates it. He 
lowers the unit by hooking a cable 
from the electric winch at the base 
of the windmill to a 12-volt Jeep 
battery. In about a half hour, the 
unit is down, and Moffitt uses a 
grease gun to oil it. He also cleans 
the blades to ensure good bug-free 
operation. A half hour later, the 
windmill is up again, ready to 
whirl. s 
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All over the country postal em 
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My 


co-workers make me feel like I’ve never been Off... 


alph Shorten, Betty Bateman 

and Jay Johnson feel that you 

can’t put a price tag on self- 
esteem. They should know. 
They've gotten it back. 

These Salt Lake City manage- 
ment sectional center employees 
have returned to limited duty jobs 
as part of a special program aimed 
at reducing the multi-million dollar 
cost of workers’ compensation. 

Before the program began in 
Fiscal 1980, employees injured on 
the job had no choice except 
workers’ compensation or disabil- 
ity retirement. There were no jobs 
for them. Feelings of dependency, 
depression and anxiety became a 
daily source of punishment for 
many who felt the most productive 
part of their lives was over. 

“When I first left because of my 
back injury, I thought to myself, 
‘Is this the way it's going to be the 
rest of my life?” says Ogden, UT, 
clerk Ralph Shorten, whose slip on 
the ice more than five years ago 
ended a two-decade career as a 
carrier. “It's not an easy thing to 
push your wife out the door every 


It’s great to be back.’ 


morning to work while you stay 
home.” 

Salt Lake City distribution clerks 
Betty Bateman and Jay Johnson ex- 
pressed similar feelings. “It was 
hard to depend on others to take 


Betty Bates and Jay Johnson traded disability payments for a 


care of you, to do things for you,” 
Bateman says. 

Johnson agrees. “There were 
many things I wanted to do but I 
couldn't, and when I couldn't, I 
ended up feeling sort of useless.” 
continued on page 14 


sense of independence and say they got the best of the bargain. 
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>mployees are deciding they’d 
ng instead of not working. 
back after on-the-job injuries; 
a handicap cripple their lives. 








‘Tf 


I didn’t try I'd always be wondering if I could have done it.’ 


would decide. Neither were the 
doctors. Finally, the doctor came 
and told him they couldn't save it. 
The leg would have to come off. 
That was a little more than a 
year ago. Today, Henry F. Corley 
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e remembers the gnawing fear 

he felt lying there in the 

hospital bed. Infection had set 
in, brought on, they said, by his 
diabetic condition. For a whole 
week, he wasn’t sure what they 


An amputated leg couldn’t stop Henry Corley from tackling his 
old route—one of the toughest in the Columbia, SC Post Office 
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recalls his first thoughts on hearing 
the doctors’ decision. 

“It was pretty frightening. I 
wondered how I'd be able to func- 
tion. Would I be able to go back 
to work?” 

As a letter carrier in the Colum- 
bia, SC, Post Office, Corley view- 
ed his legs as his livelihood. 
Friends suggested he retire; the 
doctors said that he might only be 
50 percent as active as he was 
before the operation. 

Some of his fellow carriers 
doubted they'd see him after the 
operation. “I think most people in 
Henry’s situation would have just 
sat back and collected disability 
checks for the rest of their lives,” 
says one of his co-workers. 

Jim Lattimore, his supervisor 
and station manager at the time, 
recalls when he visited Corley in 
the hospital right after the amputa- 
tion. 

“He was sitting in a wheelchair 
and several people were in the 
room at the time. The leg hadn't 
even begun to heal yet. He looked 


up at me and at the others in the 
continued on page 15 








‘My co-workers make 
me feel like I’ve 
never been off...’ 


continued from page 12 


Now, thanks to a rehabilitation 
program developed by the USPS 
and the Department of Labor, all 
three have returned to postal jobs. 

The concept of providing injured 
employees with limited-duty jobs 
surfaced when the Postal Service 
began looking at ways to reduce 
the outlay for workers’ compensa- 
tion which in FY 1981 cost the 
USPS about $186 million. Accrued 
liability, which must be set aside 
to cover employees until their 
retirement—is about $2.5 billion. 

In the past, when employees 
went out on workers’ compensa- 
tion, they were required to provide 
doctors’ statements certifying their 
inability to perform their current 
duties. After a year, if the 
employee had not recovered, he or 
she would be asked to file for 
disability retirement. Once the 
disability retirement was approved, 
the Civil Service Commission then 
came back and gave the applicant 
the choice of receiving either 
disability retirement or workers’ 
compensation. Most opted for the 
latter because, in most cases, the 
disability retirement would provide 
income far below the percentage 
set for workers’ compensation. 

All that’s changed now. Instead 
of a doctor's statement, the Postal 
Service requires a “work tolerance” 
report. Completed by both the in- 
jured employee's physician and the 
Office of Workers’ Compensation, 
it includes a statement of what 
work the employee is capable of 
performing as well as any specific 
work limitations. If a review 
shows a former employee is able to 
perform useful work, the Postal 
Service offers the individual a job 
within the specified restrictions 
outlined in the report. 

In most instances, the job offer 


guarantees the employee full credit 
toward retirement, full pay and 
benefits at the step they were in 
when they left, no matter how 
long the employee remained off the 
job. If he or she refuses the offer, 
the Postal Service notifies the Of- 
fice of Workers’ Compensation 
which then takes action to cut off 
the employee's compensation 
benefits. If the employee appeals 
the decision and loses, the only 
recourse, if the employee qualifies, 
is disability retirement. 

At first, choosing between work- 
ing again or disability retirement is 
an unpleasant decision to make, 
says Salt Lake City Injury Com- 
pensation Supervisor Geri Lit- 
tlewood. “No one I've talked with 
initially is happy or has a good at- 
titude about coming back to work, 
mainly because they feel their lives 
are being disrupted, especially after 
they’ve been off work for five or 
six years. But I try to explain that 
they were injured working for the 
Postal Service and are paid 
benefits by the Postal Service and 
now that they are able to perform 
some work, we want them to be 
part of the organization again.” 

But once employees return to 
work, most doubts vanish. 

“My co-workers make me feel 
like I've never been off, even 
though I'm werking with an entire- 
ly different crew than before,” says 
25-year veteran Shorten, who 
returned to work about two years 
ago. “It was tough leaving my 
friends in the first place, but now 
that I've returned I find I have just 
as many new ones. It's great being 
back.” 

Johnson, who accepted a clerk 
job in the box section of the Main 
Post Office in July 1980 after five 
years on workers’ compensation, 
says he wasn’t surprised to hear 
the Postal Service was trying to 
bring people back, and after he 
thought about his options careful- 
ly, he decided to accept the job of- 
fer. “I have enough years in where 


















































I could get a decent disability 
retirement,” he says, “but I figured 
I can hurt as well here as at home, 
so I came back. I’m really glad I 
did because everyone seems pleas- 
ed to see me back.” 

Specific disabilities require ac- 
commodations by the Postal Ser- 
vice. For example, Johnson, who is 
considered 30 percent disabled 
with a back injury, cannot stand 
for more than four hours, so ar- 
rangements were made for him to 
work nixies and mark-up mail sit- 
ting down. 

After back surgery to remove a 
portion of her spine, Bateman is 
unable to move her arms higher 
than her shoulders without painful 
muscle spasms, so the Salt Lake 
City maintenance crew turned a 
Ralph Shorten; “It's not an easy thing to 


push your wife out the door every morn- 
ing to work while you stay at home.” 
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wing case on its side and built two 
special wings to her specifications. 

While the Postal Service does 
everything it can to assist injured 
employees, the employees 
themselves also are required to 
make some compromises. 

Since he lost his craft seniority 
when he changed jobs, Shorten ad- 
mits he’s “low man on the totem 
pole” which means it may be some 
time before he can bid off his tour 
1 job and onto something “more 
compatible to my home life,” he 
says. “Still,” he adds, “I live with 
the pain of an arthritic back 
anyway so I feel I’m as well off 
here as I would be at home, even 
with this shift.” 

Johnson has a “3 to 11 a.m. tour 
of duty with split days off.” Even 
though he retained his full seniori- 
ty, his lifting restrictions limit his 
choice of jobs, but he adds, “T'll be 
able to bid eventually on some- 
thing I like.” 

Bateman’s biggest adjustment 
was learning to depend on others. 
“I used to handle all the trays of 
mail myself, but I've had to get us- 
ed to the fact I can’t lift more than 
10 pounds now,” she says. “I guess 
the hardest adjustment I had to 
make was and is watching others 
do what I used to do and now 
can't.” 

By returning injured employees 
to productive work, Salt Lake City 
saved $132,000 in 1981, according 
to Littlewood, and the Western 
Region has saved $2.9 million. 
Nationally, more than 1,000 
employees have become wage 
earners once again for an annual 
savings of $12 million in 1981. 
“But to me,” says Littlewood, “and 
I'm sure to many of the injured 
employees, the biggest reward isn’t 
financial. It’s seeing these people 
return to a productive lifestyle, 
one that makes them feel good 
about themselves.” 

Ralph Shorten, Betty Bateman 
and Jay Johnson couldn't agree 
more. @ —Kathy Forgie 





‘If I didn’t try...’ 


continued from page 13 


room and simply said, ‘I’m coming 
back to work. I'm coming back.’ It 
was overwhelming.” 

For the next several weeks while 
he was recovering, he would hob- 
ble into the office on crutches to 
visit his co-workers and remind 
Lattimore that he would return. 

“I was determined,” says Corley, 
44, the father of two teenage 
daughters. “To me it was just 
something I had to do. It was for 
my own peace of mind. If I didn’t 
try, I'd always be wondering if I 
could have done it. Besides, I love 
my job. It’s always been an impor- 
tant part of my life.” 

Henry Corley did return, and 
only seven months after the am- 
putation. With the aid of an ar- 
tificial limb, he went back on his 
old route—one of the most deman- 
ding of the 169 routes serving the 
capital city of South Carolina. 
And since then he has consistently 
managed to complete it without 
overtime. 

Hiram Riley, Jr., letter carrier: 
“I'm his T-6. And I'm telling you 
that route is something else. He's 
got a set of apartments out there, 
309 of them, and they all have 
door slots. All walking. It takes 
two hours to do them all. And 
there’s no shortcuts either. Henry’s 
never complained. I give him a lot 
of credit. A lot of people would 
have given up.” 

Henry Corley’s performance and 
dedication have become an inspira- 
tion for the entire office. Says 
Columbia Sectional Center 
Manager/Postmaster Roy Watts, 
“He continues to be so low-key 
about his handicap, almost as if 
there weren't any handicap. I 
spoke with him two days after he 
came back. He told me, ‘It’s not 
too big a deal, Mr. Watts. I can 
still do my job.” 


His fellow carriers and his 
customers agree. 

Paul Huggins, letter carrier: 
“Henry was an award winner 
when he had two good legs. (He 
received a letter of commendation 
after seven months of service in 
1965 and a superior achievement 
award for exemplary performance 
as a mail handler in 1971.) And 
he’s had an influence on our 
substitutes. They want to be able 
to work their assigned routes and 
be finished in eight hours.” 

Letter carrier Grayford Williams: 
“In fact, on certain routes, he 
would stop and give me a hand 
[casing] then go on to finish his 
route, all with no overtime. How 
he did it I don’t know.” 

Jimmie Bridges, letter carrier: 
“He has remained the same person 
he was before the operation. He 
hasn't felt sorry for himself, he’s 
still Henry.” 

Letter carrier Lee Hass: “When 
he came back with his artificial leg 
I think he still had some pain. But 
he endured it and I never heard 
him complain.” 

Bernadette Kubilus, manager of 
the apartment complex on Henry’s 
route: “Frankly, we didn’t expect 
to see him come back. It’s such a 
difficult job delivering to all those 
apartments, in all kinds of 
weather. He’s given us excellent 
service both before and after the 
operation. We're real happy to 
have him back.” 

For everyone who knows him, 
the real key to Henry Corley is his 
dedication to doing a job well. As 
Paul Huggins puts it: “The job’s a 
little harder today than it was 20 
years ago. The routes are a little 
tougher, mail volume is up and the 
schedule is a little tighter. But 
Henry has shown us that profes- 
sionalism is alive and well in the 
Postal Service today.” @ 
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rganized intramural basket- 
Oo ball has been a proud tradi- 

tion in the Philadelphia Post 
Office since 1954. Today, teams 
such as the Panthers and the Super 
Suds mix with teams named for 
some of the city’s oldest 
neighborhoods (Fairmount, 
Nicetown, etc.). 

Split into day and night divi- 
sions, the Philadelphia league's 16 
teams plan an 18-game schedule, 
followed by a playoff series and a 
championship game in May. 

The Hawks, last year’s titlewin- 
ner, again led its day-time division 
after a recent 111-96 victory over 
the War team. The team has 
blended MPLSM operator Melvin 
Coles’ stylish and polished shot- 
making with the school-yard, one- 
on-one ball-handling of Chuck 
Hall, also an MPLSM operator. 
The two scored 32 and 36 points 
respectively in the recent game. @ 


Far left: Philadelphia's War and Hawk 
teams battle it out on the court. Though 
War scored a string of 13 straight points 
mid-way through the second half and whit- 
tled what had been a 19-point lead to just 
six, the Hawks came back to win 111-96 
Left: MPLSM operator Larry McClurkin, 
the War team’s coach 

Below: Coach McClurkin and War team 
huddle to discuss strategy 
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Remembering 
those 
who served 
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A Boston mail handler campaigns to raise funds 
for the Vietnam Veterans Memorial 


rian Stanley is not by nature 

a joiner or an activist. But for 

the past 18 months, he’s 
devoted all of his spare time to a 
tireless campaign for the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial Fund. 

The Boston mail handler and 
former Marine has spent most of 
that time behind a portable 
typewriter, punching out letters to 
fellow employees and articles for 
postal union magazines. He’s dug 
into his own pocket for expenses 
and, so far, his appeals have 
reached well over 23,000 postal 


people, and led to an unknown 
number of donations to the 
memorial. 

Each one sent means that 
Stanley is achieving his goal: He 
wants to give postal employees a 
personal opportunity to take part 
in a national tribute to “the guys 
who went over there and fought 
and died.” 

Thanks to volunteers like Brian 
Stanley, the memorial is now 
under construction on the National 
Mall in Washington, DC. In 1980, 
Congress donated the two-acre site 


for the monument, with the 
understanding that funds for con- 
struction would be raised private- 
ly. Since then, the non-profit Viet- 
nam Veterans Memorial Fund has 
collected approximately $5 million 
of the $7 million required for con- 
struction. Groundbreaking took 
place March 26 and a dedication 
date of Nov. 11—Veteran’s 
Day—is planed. 

The memorial’s design—one long 
wall stretching toward the Wash- 
ington Monument and another 
toward the Lincoln Memorial—is 











intended to tie the service and 
sacrifice of the Vietnam veteran in- 
to the history of the United States. 

When completed, the graceful 
two-level structure will be flush 
with the lawn of the Mall on one 
side; on the other side, a gentle 
slope will bring visitors to the 
point where the two walls meet, at 
a very wide angle, and reach a 
height of 10 feet. 

The inner surface of the polished 
black granite walls will display, in 
chronological order, the names of 
the 57,692 who died in Vietnam or 
remain missing. A statue and a 
flag will also be placed in the park- 
like setting near the Lincoln 
Memorial. 

Brian Stanley, who earned four 
purple hearts during his seven 
months in Vietnam, sees the 
memorial as a fitting commemora- 
tion of the people “who went over 
there with only one purpose in 
mind—to serve their country.” 

A mail handler for the past 12 
years, Stanley works at the South 
Boston Postal Annex. Fifteen years 
ago, he was a raw recruit sent into 
action in Southeast Asia. 

Thinking back to his Vietnam 
experience, he says, “You turned 
your mind off to cope with it. 
Maybe you exchanged names with 
people and promised to stay in 
touch when you got home, but 
really you turned it off...most of 
the guys were just faces, even the 
ones who died.” 

Now Stanley has helped to make 
sure that those who served will be 
remembered and honored. 


Editor's note: Anyone interested 
in making a tax-deductible con- 
tribution or working with Brian 
Stanley, National Fundraising 
Chairman for U. S. Postal Employ- 
ees, may write to him in care of 
the Vietnam Veterans Memorial 
Fund, 111 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Suite 308, Washington, DC 
20005. @ 





Brian Stanley at the groundbreaking for the memorial. 
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Will the real 
Kenny Rogers 
please take a DOW 


j t came as no surprise to his 
friends when Dallas, TX, letter 
carrier Cecil Ethridge won a 

look-alike contest before a recent 
Kenny Rogers concert in Dallas. 

The surprise came on the even- 
ing of the concert. 

As the country music superstar 
welcomed Ethridge onto the glitter- 
ing, flood-lit stage, few of the 
17,000 concert-goers paid more 
than polite attention. The enter- 


Letter Carrier Cecil Ethridge (left) 
“doubled” as a singer in Dallas recently. 
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tainer chatted easily about how 
good it would be to have a double. 
Then, good naturedly springing a 
trap he had used before when he 
learned a “twin” was in the au- 
dience, Rogers asked Ethridge if he 
could sing. 

“A little,” came Ethridge’s ner- 
vous reply, and he volunteered to 
try a Rogers classic, “Reuben 
James.” 

The Grammy award winner 
quickly showed Ethridge some 
tricks of the trade—how to handle 
the microphone and how to move 
with the spotlight-—and there was 
a sympathetic murmur from the 
audience as the local man grasped 
the mike. 

But, as a smiling Rogers cued 
the band and turned into the 
blackness of the shadows, the let- 
ter carrier was getting over his jit- 
ters. When the music started, he 
came in on cue with the same 
mellow tones that had made 
Rogers a star, and his delivery 
grew more confident as he went 
along. Five minutes later, the song 
was over, the stage and auditorium 
lights came up, and Ethridge saw 
thousands of fans on their feet 
clapping, shouting their approval, 
and giving him the biggest ovation 
of the evening. A stunned Kenny 
Rogers was at his side, applauding, 
congratulating, and feigning 
dismay. “That's the last time we'll 
ever do that,” Rogers quipped to a 
delighted audience. 

News services sent the story of 
the letter carrier upstaging a star 
throughout the country, and it 
even appeared in European and 
Asian papers after Stars & Stripes 


carried an article in its interna- 
tional editions. 

As it turns out, Ethridge had 
reason for his confidence during 
the performance. He had spent 
several years as a professional 
musician with a folk group in the 
1960s, and performed for 12 years 
with the Dallas Civic Chorus, a 
polished group of community 
singers. 

For two weeks after the stories 
appeared, the 15-year postal 
veteran found it difficult to get 
through his route on schedule. 
“People wanted to stop, say hello 
and congratulate me—not to men- 
tion get my autograph,” says the 
Beverly Hills Station carrier. 
Ethridge is an old hand at signing 
autographs. He’s been doing it ever 
since his look-alike became a star. 

“Years ago in a mall, a teenaged 
girl asked for my autograph. I told 
her I wasn’t Kenny, but she said, 
‘You're so close, give it to me 
anyway.’ So I signed my name, 
and under it signed ‘Kenny II.” 

With the recent publicity has 
come offers of singing jobs—a 
night at North Texas State Univer- 
sity and a performance before the 
Dallas Lions Club annual banquet, 
the second largest Lions Club in 
the world. But, although he once 
had fleeting thoughts about a show 
business career, Ethridge has no 
plans to hang up his mailbag and 
carry a guitar from one city to the 
next. 

“I enjoy singing weekends now 
and again,” says the father of 
three, “but I'll never trade on my 
resemblance to Kenny. I really en- 
joy being Cecil Ethridge.” @ 








KEEPING POSTED 


E xpress Mail Next Day Service acceptance times may 
vary for different destinations under a temporary mail 
classification change that went into effect March 14. 

The temporary classification change permits 
posimasters to establish acceptance cutoff times that 
make better use of available scheduled airline transporta- 
tion. In the past, all post offices had to accept Next Day 
Service shipments until 5 p.m. If airline flight schedules 
changed or some flights were dropped, the Postal Service 
had no choice but to reduce or eliminate service to 
destinations dependent on those flights. Now, in addition 
to the 5 p.m. acceptance time, postmasters may establish 
acceptance times which permit shipments to be dispatch- 
ed on earlier flights and thus, restore service to many 
destinations and provide service to destinations not 
formerly reached. Acceptance times after 5 p.m. may also 
be established if overnight service can be provided. 


$500 modification for multi-position letter sorting 

machines has won the largest cash award in the 
history of the USPS Employee Suggestion Program. The 
$17,950 award was shared by Leonard W. Clark and Lee 
M. Pace of Mobile, AL. Clark is supervisor of the Mobile 
Management Sectional Center’s computer markup unit, 
and Pace manages the MSC’s mail processing operations. 
Their suggestion will reduce the amount of ‘‘flip letter’’ 
mail caused during machine sorting and is expected to 
save $16 million annually when implemented nationwide. 

On the same subject, watch for upcoming changes in 

the USPS Employee Suggestion Program. The revamped 
program, scheduled to debut later this year, will include 
training for supervisors in how to evaluate suggestions 
more effectively. In the works also is a promotional cam- 
paign to encourage you to put your ideas to work for 
yourself and the USPS. 


M ail acceptance employees will soon be using pre- 

lL numbered, pressure sensitive labels to identify 
Registered Mail, instead of stamping the items and writing 
in a number. The change paves the way for the USPS to 
introduce equipment that will make it easier for registry 
employees to prepare dispatch bills. Currently all dispatch 
bills, which track the whereabouts of each registered 
item, are prepared manually. In the future, employees in 
offices that receive high volumes of registered mail will 
use a hand-held optical scanner that ‘‘reads’’ the label. 
The scanner is connected to a printer that automatically 
records the label number on a dispatch bill. Tested for six 
months last year in New York's Church Street Station, the 
equipment proved to be both faster and cheaper than the 
manual method. Eventually it will go into all postal facil- 
ities that dispatch 900 or more registered items a day. 
The first units are scheduled to go into offices in 59 cities 
beginning this fall. Use of the numbered labels, however, 
will start this summer. 


A member joined the USPS Board of Governors 

in April. He’s John R. McKean, 51, named as a 
Governor of the Postal Service by President Ronald 
Reagan and confirmed by the Senate in March. The presi- 
dent of John R. McKean Certified Public Accountants, of 
San Francisco, he is a native of Evanston, IL. As a Gover- 
nor of the Postal Service, he will participate in developing 
USPS policy and making final decisions on rate and 
classification matters. 


0 n May 1 it will be five years since the Postal Service 
discontinued its extra charge for domestic Air Mail 
service and began flying all First-Class Mail traveling more 
than 600 miles. Last year, the USPS paid carriers nearly 
half a billion dollars to transport 1.8 billion pounds of mail 
by air. Although the number of flights was reduced by 
some 25 percent due to the air controllers’ strike, there 
was no significant impact on mail service. 


ss aking stock in America has even more meaning 
these days when high interest rates make borrowing 
for homes and cars so costly. For the individual, a collec- 
tion of U.S. Savings Bonds accumulated through payroll 
deduction can make major purchases or college tuition 
payments less painful. For the country, each investment in 
savings bonds lops a bit off the national debt—and that 
means less of the kind of competition for funds that is 
driving up interest rates. Convenience is an important 
feature of the Savings Bond Program. Saving is automatic, 
the interest you earn from this investment is exempt from 
state and local taxes, and if you wish, you can defer the 
federal income taxes on accrued interest. It all adds up to 
a good reason to increase your payroll deductions during 
the U.S. Savings Bond Campaign in May. 


he 1982 health benefit ‘‘open season,"’ postponed 

last November, is now scheduled for May 3 through 
May 28. Employees who wish to switch to a different 
health plan may do so during that time and the change 
will be effective July 10. 

The Office of Personnel Management, which ad- 
ministers the health insurance program for federal and 
postal employees, says that there will be no fee for 
transferring from one plan to another. All or part of the 
deductible accumulated under a current plan will be 
credited toward the deductible in the new plan, according 
to OPM. 


ostal employees are digging deeper into their pockets 

to help their fellow citizens. Last fall, 284,191 postal 
people donated a record $13.1 million to the USPS Com- 
bined Federal Campaign. That’s a whopping 25 percent 
boost over last year’s donations to the CFC. It represents 
an average gift of $46 to the national and local community 
service, charity and health organizations that help people 
in need. 
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. ip objects Dave Neener 
carves out of wood are 
big—cigar-store Indians, sea cap- 
tains, and eagles. The prices he 


gets for them are big, too. For ex- 


ample, Anheuser-Busch recently 
paid him more than $1,000 for a 


spread-winged ‘‘Budweiser Eagle.’’ 


That's pretty good considering 
that Neener, 38, only recently 
discovered the pleasure of wood- 
carving. Before that, the window 
clerk at the St. Petersburg, FL, 
Main Post Office often relaxed by 
refinishing furniture in his spare 
time. Two years ago, while doing 
some chipping on a table, he 








Dave Neener 


decided he'd like to do a little whit- 
tling and impulsively invested $400 
in rosewood. Then, after enrolling 
in a woodcarving class at the local 
high school, he started bringing 
home other large pieces of wood 
and ‘‘finding’’ scuiptures on them. 

‘Our back yard looks like a 
woodpile,’’ says his wife, Ann. 
‘But | don’t mind because he en- 
joys it so much.” 

Some of Neener’s work is 
displayed at the Main Sail Gallery 
in Madeira Beach, and lately he 
has been getting commissions for 
sculptures. In fact, he’s found 
quite a demand for company 





“‘logos,”’ like the request from a 
local firm for a Harley-Davidson 
eagle to hang over the entrance to 
its showroom. 

Neener says he tries to bring to 
life what he sees in the wood. A 
tree branch sticking out may sug- 
gest the wing of a bird. Or certain 
contours may look like the face of 
a sea captain from one angle and, 
from another, like the limbs of an 
animal. 

Sometimes, Neener works from 
photographs. ‘‘But not for the 
eagles,’’ he says. ‘‘! do a lot of 
eagle watching and carve them 
from memory. There’s something 
about their majesty that fascinates 
me, the expression on their faces 
and the fear they put into other 
creatures.’ @ 


T° attract attention at public 
events, William Gerdsen dons 
a ‘‘beard of bees.’’ With more than 
10,000 honey bees clinging to his 
face and neck, he walks through 
the crowd daring women to kiss 
him. 

Gerdsen uses this demonstra- 
tion to show that bees can be 
handled safely. His larger mission 
is to educate the public on the im- 
portance of honey bees as an 
essential link in the food produc- 
tion chain. 

“Honey bees are not vicious 
killers, as some people think,”’ 
says the Storrs, CT, distribution 
clerk. ‘‘They’re a boon to mankind. 
Unless they perform their pollina- 
tion function, fruit trees and many 
other food-bearing plants are 
unable to produce. Without honey 
bees, our food production would 
be one-third less than the present 
level.”’ 

As chairman of United Concern- 
ed Beekeepers, Gerdsen is 
especially disturbed about 
chemical pesticides gardeners and 
farmers use that destroy bees 
along with unwanted insects. By 
shopping carefully, he says, it’s 
possible to select insecticides that 














are known to be less toxic to 
honey bees when applied properly. 

In the summertime, between 
tours at the post office where he 
has been a clerk since 1969, Gerd- 
sen trucks his mobile bee display 
to agricultural fairs in the North- 
east. 

There’s a trick to assembling a 
bee beard. Gerdsen first selects a 
young colony and gorges the bees 
with sugar syrup. After hiding the 
queen in a small cage under his 
chin, the young workers—who are 
attracted to the queen because 
she carries a chemical substance 
essential to their existence—can 
be arranged as Gerdsen pleases. 

To remove the bees, he simply 
puts the queen back in the hive, 
then extracts her family with a 
special vacuum. 

Back home at ‘‘The Bard's 
Farm’”’ in Chaplin, CT (so named 
because Gerdsen is a 
Shakespeare buff), his wife and 
children help with the beekeeping 
chores. Though he sells honey, 
Gerdsen says he has no interest in 
commercial beekeeping. ‘‘We just 
want to make enough money to 
support our fascinating hobby,”"’ he 
says. 


William Gerdsen 











he Postal Life Advisory Board 

welcomes two new members: 
James Hirayama, a letter carrier at 
the Hamilton Branch of the Palo 
Alto, CA, Post Office and Andrea 
Nellius, who succeeds Alan Drat- 
tell (who has left the Postal Ser- 
vice) as editor of Postal Life. 

Hirayama joined the Postal Ser- 
vice in 1949 as a substitute car- 
rier. Since then he has received 
many letters of commendation and 
appreciation, and in 1975, was 
named driver of the month, after 
receiving a safe driving award 
each year for eight consecutive 
years. 

Born in San Jose in 1915, 
Hirayama worked as a gardener- 
chauffeur after graduating from 
high school. Then, during World 
War II, he was put in the Santa 
Anita Assembly Center before be- 
ing sent to the relocation camp for 
Japanese-Americans in Heart 
Mountain, WY. ‘| didn’t mind the 
camp,” he says, ‘‘because | made 
the best of the situation by keeping 
busy as a timekeeper.” After a 
year he was allowed to move to 
Denver, CO, where he worked in a 
factory making wooden boxes for 
gun shells, and after the war was 
allowed to return to California. 
There he went back to gardening 
until he saw an opportunity for 
more job security with the Postal 
Service. 

In his free time, Hirayama 
cleans dentists’ offices to pay for 
his hobbies—bonsai gardening 
and golf. ‘I've been playing golf 
for 25 years,”’ he says, ‘‘and 
haven't improved much.” 

Nellius, a native of Miami, FL, 
studied journalism at the Universi- 
ty of Florida in Gainesville. After 
graduating in 1961, she worked as 
a reporter, public information of- 
ficer, and freelance writer in Flor- 
ida, and as a writer-editor for an 
insurance firm in Washington, DC. 

She joined the Postal Service in 
1974 as a writer-editor and served 
as managing editor of Postal 











Andrea Nellius & James Hirayama 


Leader for the last four years. In 
December she was appointed 
General Manager of the Publica- 
tions Division in the Public and 
Employee Communications Depart- 
ment. 

In her new position, Nellius 
supervises the editing and produc- 
tion of employee publications in- 
cluding Postal Life, Postal Leader, 
PENS (a periodical for editors of 
post office newsletters) and the 
Headquarters newsletter. 
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POSTMASTERS 

When an employee moves. please remind that 
person to fill out PS form 1216 (Employee's Cur 
rent Mailing Address) and to submit it to the per 
sonnel office in the post office where he works 
making certain the employee's Socia! Security 
Number and the office's finance number are in 
cluded. Do not send change to address to 
Postal Life 















































ON THE COVER: An aerial 
perspective shows Houston growing 
up as well as out. Photo courtesy of 
the Houston Chronicle. 
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